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ACTS 2 WAYS 


KILLS by contact and stomach 
poisoning. Beetles are rendered in- 
active immediately—die within 24 
to 48 hours. REPELS beetles and 
keeps them off sprayed plants for 
a week or more. Jap-Ro-Cide is 
used by leading gardeners and 
estate superintendents who en- 
dorse its quick, effective action. 
Jap-Ro-Cide is also NON-POISON- 
OUS and non-spotting—-safe to use 
on fruits, vegetables and flowers. 


Wilson Products exclusively 
chosen to protect “Gardens 
on Parade’ at the New York 
World’s Fair. 
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Combat Corn Borer 


on Sweet Corn and Dahlias 


Experiment Station reports 
“The consistently satisfactory 
performance of DUAL-FIXED 
NICOTINE DUST has indi- 
cated it to be the most useful 
of the dust preparations in- 
vestigated.” 


Dual-Fixed Nicotine Dust 

1 lb. 45c 5 lbs. $1.25 

not prepaid. Leaflet Free 
Begin to apply at once! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















ICELAND poppies are readily started from seed at this season. 
FRESH delphinium seed gives best results. Sow as soon as obtained. 


IRISES may be divided and new plants set out at any time in the 
next two months. 


MADONNA lilies should be divided as soon as the flowering period 
is over—not in the Spring. 


SNAPDRAGONS which are sown at this season will make good 
potting plants for Autumn. 


BABY rambler (polyantha) roses will flower all Summer if the old 
flower clusters are snipped off regularly. 


KEEP gladiolus plants well watered when they are coming into bud, 
particularly the primulinus varieties, to prevent crooked stems. 
THE CHIMNEY bell flower, Campanula pyramidalis, may be 
propagated at this season by cutting up the roots and planting the 

pieces two inches deep where they are to grow. 


DAPHNE cneorum is easily increased by layering trailing branches 
at this season. First, make an incision in the under part of the 
stem and cover with two inches of soil after pinning it to the 
ground. 


BACHELOR buttons which have finished their first blooming period 
may be made to flower again by shearing at least six inches from 
the tops of the plants, then fertilizing with nitrate of soda or 
liquid manure. 


ORIENTAL poppies have become dormant by late July and may 
be divided with every expectation of success. If roots are cut into 
two-inch pieces and planted in good soil, most of them will 
develop new plants. 

AFTER delphiniums have finished flowering, the stalks may be cut 

- back and the openings at the top plugged. A complete fertilizer 
worked around the plants will help to encourage a second bloom- 
ing, if this is desired. 

KEEP the dead and dying foliage of hollyhocks cleared away from 
around the plants and the under sides of the leaves well covered 
with bordeaux mixture to prevent the spreading of rust disease 
which appears as reddish brown pustules. 


MOST climbing roses are best pruned as soon as they have finished 
blooming. Those which send up new canes from the roots should 
have many of the old canes removed. Those which bloom on 
laterals need not be pruned until later in the season, when only 
the old lateral branches should be cut away to within an inch or 
two of the main stem. 
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SPRAY 


GARDEN BUGS 


AWAY 


with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 





Vo Pt... .$ .50 
ts. .90 
Ot...... 1.50 
Gal. .... 4.50 





At your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Springfield, New Jersey 


Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control — Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA 


MAJOR 
Lovely rich golden yellow crocus-like 
flowers in October. Strong home- 
grown bulbs. Supply limited. 
$2.00 doz. $15.00 per 100 


COLCHICUMS 


Ten varieties of these interesting and 

attractive Fall-flowering ‘Autumn 

Crocus.” Big home-grown bulbs 
25c-50c each $2.50-$5.00 per doz. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 


Strong home-grown bulbs of the im- 
maculate “Madonna Lilies’ are now 
ready. $3.00-$4.50-$6.00 per doz. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 
Salonica var. 

In late August we can supply fine 
bulbs of this new and early-flowering 
variety from Greece which we first 
offered in America. $4.00-$6.00 doz. 

Our New Bulb Catalogue will be ready 
late in July. It will contain numerous 
new, rare, and interesting varieties of 
Liliums, Tulips, Narcissi, Croci, Scillas, 
Anemones, Eremuri, Ixiolirions and many 
other bulbs. Call up or write for a copy. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 
Telephone Weymouth 1110 














PROTECT 
“YOUR ROSES 


». From Insects and Disease 
“*&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
> spray that gives complete 
— plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and_mil- 

dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
‘ . * ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


The All-Purpose Spray 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











A little bed of 


SCENTED HERBS 


will be a pleasing addition to your garden. 
We can ship now potted plants of Lemon 
Balm, Chamomile, Chives, Orange Mint, 
Peppermint, Wild Marjoram, Spearmint, 
Tarragon, Caraway-scented Thyme, Fringed 
Wormwood. 20c each, 5 (of one kind) 75c. 
Collection of 10 vars. $1.75 (Please add 
portage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





GOLD medal has been awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

C. Janney of Weldon, Bryn Mawr, Pa., by The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society for an estate of outstanding 
interest and beauty. 

The citation reads as follows: 

‘“There is a perfectly propor- 
tioned and equipped formal 
garden, a charming peony gar- 
den enclosed by a hedge of old 
box, an allée of tall cryptomerias of impressive length, a 
spacious lawn of perfect turf and trees of magnificent pro- 
portions, and a beautiful stretch of woodland, threaded with 
winding paths and a tiny brook. The statuary in the formal 
garden, and indeed throughout the grounds, selected and 
placed with a faultless taste, is of unusual interest and 
beauty.” 

It is announced that the Garden Club of Philadelphia has 
given its highly prized gold medal to Mrs. Thomas Newhall 
of Green Hill Farms, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. 
Newhall is a past president of the Garden Club of Philadelphia 
and was the first president of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania. She is a member of the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

The citation which went with the medal reads as follows: 

“For her many public-spirited horticultural achievements, 
from the planting of High Street at the Sesquicentennial to 


bien, Saga 


A Gold Medal Award to 


a Pennsylvania Garden 


A perennial garden on the gold medal estate of Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Janney at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


the Powel House Garden, made possible only by a rare knowl- 
edge and love of gardening, by unflagging zeal and the labour 
of her hands, the Garden Club of Philadelphia bestows its 
Award of Merit for 1939 on 
one of its own members. Because 
she exemplifies the club motto 
‘Furor Hortensis,’ it is with 
great pride and pleasure that the 
Mary Roberts Coles Medal is 
presented to Honora Guest Newhall.”’ 


Important Lily Show in Virginia 


The third annual lily show of the Garden Club of Virginia, 
which was held June 14 and 15 in Seacobeck Hall, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va., offered a marked 
advance over the shows of previous years. The size and beauty 
of the hall offered wide scope for a schedule in which the 
educational objectives of the lily test committee of the Garden 
Club of. Virginia could be effectively carried out. The co- 
operation of the Rappahannock Valley Garden Club in com- 
bining their early Summer flower show with the lily show, 
together with the support of the lily committee of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society and the Dolly Madison Garden Club, 
made it possible to bring out the relationship of lilies to other 
flowers, both as to dates of bloom and character of the material 
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A peony garden on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Janney. 


used. The Garden Club of South Carolina was represented in 
the exhibits. 

Among the outstanding features of the show were three 
non-competitive displays of lilies, two of which were of special 
value in establishing relative periods of bloom for north and 
south of Mason & Dixon’s Line, while the third, from the 
Pacific Coast, contained not only a large collection of species 
and varieties, but showed the quality of bloom attained with 
mature plants. 

Seventeen varieties were shown by the lily test committee of 
the Garden Club of Virginia, some of which had bloomed 
earlier than the opening of the show, and had been kept in 
cold storage, such as Lilium kelloggt, L. washingtonianum 
purpureum, L. umbellatum Apricot, L. martagon album 
maritimum, Douglas Ingram, L. columbianum and L. parryt, 
while cut for the show were L. amabile, Sunset, Kulshan, 
Shuksan, Lillian Cummings, L. davidi, L. willmottie and 
L. maximowiczi Wada’s variety. 

Mrs. Mortimer Fox sent a collection of all lilies blooming 
to date in her garden at Peekskill, which included L. concolor 
racemosum, L. tenuifolium, L. martagon album, her own 
‘“Foxden”’ hybrid, and a fine number of Mr. Skinner’s seed- 
lings from Manitoba. 

The real sensation of the show was a superb collection sent 
air mail from Oregon by Edgar L. Kline, consisting of 32 
varieties of lilies, which included L. rubellum, L. tenuifolium, 
L. parvum, L. maritimum, L. kelloggi, L. columbianum var. 
ingramt, L. amabile, L. martagon album, L. bolanderi, L. 
martagon (the type), L. monadelphum (szovitzianum), L. 
japonicum, L. cernuum, L. concolor, Mrs. R: O. Backhouse, 
L. longiflorum Creole, Ellen Willmott, L. washingtonianum, 
L. dalhansoni and 12 varieties of the elegans type, including 
L. umbellatum Darkest of All, L. umbellatum Orange Brilliant 
and L. umbellatum Fire King. 

A large section of the show was devoted to the study of 
propagation and disease, and a display of over 90 photographs, 
showing characteristic forms of lily bulbs, disease symptoms 
and frost damage, was loaned for this by Dr. A. B. Stout of 
the New York Botanical Garden, and Dr. L. S. MacDaniels 
of Cornell, chairman of the lily committee of the American 
Horticultural Society. Specimens of living plants showing 
healthy and diseased subjects were supplied from the govern- 
ment experiment station at Beltsville, Md., by Dr. S. L. 
Emsweller. 

The sweepstakes cup of the Garden Club of Virginia, as 


well as that of the Rappahannock Valley Garden Club, was 
won by Mrs. Brown Morton of King George County. The 
Eleanor Truax Harris cup was won by the Garden Club of 
Alexandria, the medal of the American Horticultural Society 
by Mr. E. L. Sims of Louisa, Va. 


Rose Meeting in Salt Lake City 


The Summer meeting of the American Rose Society was 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 11, 12 and 13, with head- 
quarters at the Newhouse Hotel. It was tentatively decided to 
hold the 1940 Spring meeting in California and the 1940 
annual meeting in Oklahoma. 

The Utah Rose Society staged an excellent rose show in the 
hotel, filling a large hall with magnificent blooms. The Nichol- 
son Bowl, Rosedom’s highest award for exhibition blooms, 
was won by Mrs. Claude L. Shields with a dozen perfect 
blooms, all different. 

Sunkist, Sir Henry Segrave and Grenoble won their ex- 
hibitors the American Rose Society’s medal certificates, and a 
long stemmed Rapture was crowned queen of the show. 

The members were welcomed by the Secretary of State, Dr. 
E. E. Monson. Speakers were President James H. Mahoney 
of the Utah Rose Society, President Kirk and Secretary Hatton 
of the American Rose Society, Mrs. Cyrus Dolph, Portland, 
Ore.; Fred W. Walters, La Canada, Calif.; Arthur F. Truex, 
Tulsa, Okla. At the banquet Monday evening, John H. Van 
Barneveld, Puente, Calif., gave an illustrated lecture. 

On Tuesday, the members were taken to Great Salt Lake, 
the State capitol, and to private and public gardens, the day 
ending with a picnic lunch in Mill Creek Canyon outside the 
city. Salt Lake City is really a rose city, roses being visible 
everywhere on front lawns, against houses and on fences, in- 
stead of being hidden in back yards. 


Rose Festival at Riverton, N. J. 


Approximately 7,000 people attended the Henry A. Dreer 
Rose Festival which was presented on Saturday, June 10 and 
Sunday, June 11 at the nurseries, Riverton, N. J. There was a 
beautiful display of 5,253 roses in full bloom, comprising 511 
varieties, foreign and domestic. Many of the varieties seen have 
not yet been introduced to the public. 

The garden was in good condition regardless of the severe 
drought and high winds from which southern New Jersey had 
been suffering for many weeks. 








Horticulture Turns to Science 


Much promise in new methods and materials developed 
in laboratory investigations throughout the country 


agriculture or horticulture, which is little more than 

agriculture in a specialized degree, many of the practices 
have not been changed a great deal from the rule of thumb 
methods used by our farming progenitors. It is true that every 
generation has produced its group of scientific-minded indi- 
viduals who have added their bits to the greater understanding 
of Nature’s processes as well as better methods of aiding them. 
Hardly a person will dispute Mendel’s contributions to the 
theory and practice of plant breeding or Charles Darwin's 
valuable discussions on the same subject, with countless other 
scientific discoveries thrown in for good measure. Few realize 
that the great artist, Leonardo da Vinci, 
was a careful experimenter in scientific 
plant research, being particularly inter- 
ested in the practice of injecting sub- 
stances, both liquid and solid, into plants 
with the idea of controlling insect and 
fungous pests. Research in this field has 
lately taken a new spurt but it is only 
the revival of experiments which were started as early as the 
twelfth century and which were reported by Hadj de Granade 
in 1158. 

Although many experiments were carried out in the early 
life of the world, little progress was made in consolidating 
them or in conducting them in a systematic manner until the 
middle of the last century. Then many experiment stations 
were established in the United States and universities in Europe 
inaugurated similar laboratories under such notable scientists 
as Sachs, Bonnier, and Priestley. In the last half-century, 
scientific research in the field of horticulture has gained impetus 
and it is only by carefully studying the results of these experi- 
ments that the good gardener is able to keep apace with the 
latest methods of growing plants well. 

For many years scientists have been using, for laboratory 
purposes, nutrient solutions—the commonest of which is 
known as Knopf’s solution. However, it has been the ingenuity 
of such men as Dr. Gericke and many others which has popu- 
larized this method of growing plants on a commercial scale to 
such an extent that many of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions have taken it up to study the best and 
cheapest methods of application. 

One of the latest bulletins comes from 
Connecticut, where the liquid was fed 
through a perforated pipe which was buried 
in a bench of sand. Although this method 
was found to be useful in a short bench, it 
was found that a long bench required a slightly different treat- 
ment. A trough was run the full length of the bench and was 
filled with the liquid at weekly intervals. Wicks of flannel and 
glass wool conducted the fluid to the sand in which the plants 
were growing. In every case, the plants grown in this manner 
equalled or surpassed similar plants growing in soil. 

Speaking of the actual growing of plants and the nutrient 
salts responsible for this growth brings to mind the amazing 
results of some experiments carried on by the workers in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In trying to determine a method of mak- 
ing paper pots rot-resistant, these workers used a copper-resin 
compound and apparently stumbled upon a discovery of great 
importance to horticulture. 

The plants which were grown in these specially treated pots 
were stimulated into growth far exceeding any others. Further 
experiments showed that the copper-resin compounds mixed 
in greenhouse soils produced similar results but it is thought 
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that the copper is not entirely responsible, since plants growing 
in soils containing powdered resin also showed a marked 
stimulus over the check plants. These results are by no means 
final and arrangements have been made for additional experi- 
ments in conjuction with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

Always of interest to the gardener, 
whether he be professional or amateur, is 
the production of a new plant variety— 
bigger and better than any other on the 
market. Recently scientists have discovered [= 
that when colchicine, an old-time remedy 
for gout, was used on plants in various ways, it produced dis- 
tortions and malformed growth which in turn resulted in the 
production of over-sized flowers and fruit. The seed of these 
contained double the normal number of chromosomes and, in 
many cases, resulted in the formation of plants which differed 
materially in size and shape from their parents. Since col- 
chicine is a very poisonous drug and since the technique re- 
quired in the process is very elaborate, it is not advisable for 
the average amateur to attempt experiments without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject. The work should be left to 
those scientifically trained men who have already given horti- 
culture the benefit of their discovery. 

The bane of most gardeners is the continuous war which 
must be waged against disease and insect pests. It is in this field 
that science has been of most assistance to horticulture. It has 
classified most insects according to their feeding habits and has 
recommended certain types of sprays for each. Nicotine sul- 
phate has long been considered the standard specific to be used 
on the sucking insects but, unless care 
is used in mixing and applying it, 
burning is likely to occur. Now, a 
new method of preparing this toxic 
spray involves dissolving free nicotine 
in a petroleum oil so that a solution 
as low as two and one-half per cent 
effects a complete control of mealy 
bugs and a one per cent solution results in almost perfect con- 
trol of red spiders. Since the concentration is so low, there is 
no danger of burning or injury to the plants. In addition, the 
presence of the petroleum allows for complete vaporization 
and dissemination of the toxic nicotine. A special type of 
equipment is necessary for applying this new spray. 

At a recent conference of florists, a member of the faculty 
of Michigan State College recommended that derris in com- 
bination with sulphonated castor oil be used as a remedy for 
red spider. Apparently the sulphonated castor oil increases the 
toxicity of the derris. The formula given called for one pound 
of derris, two and two-thirds gallons of sulphonated castor 
oil, and 100 gallons of water. 

Although it is poisonous to humans, a spray containing 
tartar emetic was recommended highly, at the same conference, 
to control the thrips which infest gladioli. One pound of 
tartar emetic and twelve pounds of brown sugar should be 
mixed and dissolved in 100 gallons of water. Six applications 
should be made a week apart and care 
should be taken that none of the spray 
comes in contact with any vegetable or 
anything which is to be eaten, since no 
antidote for this poison is known and even 
small amounts are poisonous. 

One of the most destructive of the fruit 
tree insects is the peach borer and for 
years the method of control has been to 
sprinkle crystals of paradichlorobenzene around the trunks of 
the infested trees, covering the material with soil. This in- 
volved much labor, however, and a new method was evolved 
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whereby the trunks of the trees could be sprayed with an emul- 
sion of this same chemical. As with the crystals, however, it 
was necessary to carry out this operation at the busiest time of 
the year. 

Now, science has come to the rescue and compounded a new 
spray composed principally of ethylene dichloride, which may 
be used late in the Fall, when the ground is too cold to use 
paradichlorobenzene, and at a much reduced cost. . 

The Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, N. Y., has 
found that a very similar chemical, called dichloroethyl ether, 
has great value as a fumigant. Al- 
though roses are not very tolerant 
to it, many other plants, including 
chrysanthemums, lilies, and poin- 
settias, are not affected by its fumes 
except that the deeply colored flow- 
ers are likely to be bleached. How- 
ever, the grower can endure this 
when he knows that one treatment 
of 10 to 17 hours will result in a 
complete control of red spider and 
gladiolus thrips. 

The uses of coal tar are almost 
innumerable and now it has been 
discovered in Europe that some of 
the aniline dyes derived from it are 
of great benefit in controlling plant diseases. These color 
combinations, called heliones—and particularly the yellow 
heliones—are so effective when mixed with water and 
sprayed on mildew- or rust-infested leaves that within 15 
minutes the disease is destroyed. Although the copper com- 
pounds have been used heretofore as fungicides, they are power- 
less once the disease has invaded the interior of the leaf. Such is 
not the case, however, with the heliones, for they kill all stages 
of the fungi. The one restriction in their use is that the foliage 
must be free from all other chemicals except copper. 

In the first paragraph, mention was made of Leonardo da 
Vinci and his interest in scientific experiments with plants. He 
was especially interested in what is now known as plant injec- 
tion. Much work has been done in Europe on this subject and, 
in our own country, the Department of Forestry has devoted 
a great deal of time to experiments. Workers in this depart- 
ment have found which chemicals can be injected into the sap 
stream of trees so that they will be carried to all parts and serve 
as killing or repelling agents for insects. They have been espe- 
cially successful with this method in controlling bark beetles, 
which annually cost the owners of timber lands millions of 
dollars. In addition to the control of insect pests, certain fungi 
which attack trees have also been controlled by injecting chemi- 
cals into the trees. One of the principal uses of timber is for the 
manufacture of railroad ties and bridge piles. For these uses, 
the wood must be treated with a preservative to prevent rot. 
This can now be done while the tree is alive and standing so 
that when it is cut it is all impregnated with a rot-resisting 
chemical. 

In England, the science of plant injection has been turned to 
a different practical use—that of diagnosis and analysis. By 
injecting various nutrient solutions into plants it is possible to 
determine what elements essential to healthy growth are lack- 
ing in their diets. These can then be supplied either through the 
soil or by injection. 

A very new way of preserving plant and insect specimens 
in natural colors is by the use of methacrylate, a material de- 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture. 

By reviewing these few short paragraphs it is possible to see 
that an important part is played by science in the art of horti- 
culture and that rapid progress has been made in the last 
century. No one can tell what part it will play in years to 
come, but, we can rest assured that it will be an important one. 

—Raymond E. Smith. 


Melrose, Mass. 





Chinese dogwood blooms a month later than Cornus florida. 
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Late-Blooming Chinese Dogwood 


REES blooming in June are not common. Among the few 

which do and are easily grown, not too large or otherwise 
objectionable for yards and grounds of modest proportions, 
the Chinese dogwood, Cornus kousa, is an outstanding ex- 
ample. I consider it a rare privilege to have seen these trees in 
bloom on my place every Summer for several years. During 
this time we have had one year of extreme drought and two 
Winters with sub-zero temperatures, with no apparent dam- 
age to them. They grow readily and 
rapidly from seeds planted early in 
the Fall in the open ground and are 
easily reproduced from cuttings 
taken in July. 

Unlike the more common dog- 
wood, C. florida, the flowers retain 
their form and beauty for several 
days after cutting, although such a 
practice is to be condemned except 
for very special occasions. In order 
to appreciate the truly magnificent 
spectacle of these trees in bloom, they 
should be planted so that they may 
be viewed from above, for the 
flowers are inconspicuous when seen 
from below. They lend themselves, therefore, to hillsides and 
to gardens which are adjacent to some elevated vantage point. 

—E. A. Merritt. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Combatting Hardy Aster Troubles 


BS most common cause of hardy aster foliage browning is 
powdery mildew. This is apparent only on the smooth- 
leaved varieties and is particularly bad when the plants are 
crowded. Fortunately, it is easily prevented by using ordinary 
proprietary bordeaux powder at the rate of two ounces in five 
gallons of water. As mildew appears earlier in some seasons 
than in others, no definite date can be given for the first 
application. Watch for its appearance in late July, and if 
observed, spray immediately and every two weeks thereafter. 

It is convenient to include a copper fungicide in the rote- 
none spray, thereby controlling lace bugs and mildew in one 
operation. But since ordinary bordeaux is not compatible with 
rotenone, one of the several brands of neutral copper powders 
must be used. These are now well known and readily obtain- 
able. So, with a five-gallon tank of cubé or derris spray to 
which are added two ounces of neutral copper powder, you 
can rid your asters of both these pests—if you spray often 
enough. Moreover, this ammunition is effective against aphis 
which sometimes, although infrequently, appear. Incidentally, 
this is a good combination to use on many other perennials. 

—Ray M. Koon. 

Waltham, Mass. 


A Western Lewisia in Maine 


— western lewisias are somewhat of a problem to 
gardeners, but Lewisia brachycalyx seems to be one of 
the easier ones. My plant is four years old, as strong as ever this 
Spring, and blossoming well. It grows in a low rosette of 
narrow pale green leaves; the small flat buds appear thickly 
among the leaves very early in Spring, and open a few at a 
time over a long period. They are very, very pale pink, seem- 
ing almost white, with many narrow petals, so nearly stemless 
as to cover the rosette from sight, making a very dainty and 
lovely picture. It seems to require only full sun and thorough 
drainage for success. 
—NMrs. Edward M. Babb. 

Portland, Me. 
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ape bugs have run riot in my garden this year, and I 
sincerely wish that I had tried the plan recommended in 
Horticulture by Mrs. A. A. Knipe last year when she suggested 
the use of copperas under the plants as a preventive measure. 
I suppose that I was skeptical of the plan, keeping company, 
no doubt, in that respect with the majority of Horticulture’s 
readers. However, those who were adventurous enough to 
follow Mrs. Knipe’s recommendations seem to have been this 
year’s lucky gardeners. I write this having in mind a letter 


HORTICULTURE 


Paul I of Russia. 


which was written to Mrs. Knipe by Mrs. H. M. Hall of —————— 
Waynesville, N. C., and was kindly submitted to me as proof I FIND that the article published in the June 15 number of 


of the efficacy of the copperas treatment. Rose bugs come and 
go in the Carolinas earlier, of course, than they do in the 
North. Therefore, Mrs. Hall was able to make her experiment 
by June 1. She wrote to Mrs. Knipe that she had followed her 
instructions carefully and wished to express her deep gratitude. 


Part of her letter follows: 


The rose beetle period is about half gone and I have caught only 28 of the 
pests as against about 28,000,000 in other years. Heretofore I spent nearly 


goes as follows: 
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sidered the northern limit for this paulownia. Mr. Adams says 
that several of the specimens have assumed large size and are 
flourishing. He also speaks of specimens to be found in Flush- 
ing on Long Island which are doing well. Evidently this tree 
will thrive under more difficult conditions than I supposed. 
for which reason garden makers who love trees may feel 
encouraged to experiment with it. Incidentally, Mr. Adams 
states that the Empress tree was named for a daughter of 


Horticulture about the men’s garden clubs has aroused 
much interest. One of my correspondents, in fact, was so in- 
trigued with the lines about the vanishing trowel as to send 
me a rhyming reply, which seems good enough to pass on. It 


That gardener of Portland in desperate straits 


The vanishing habit of trowels berates 
Crescendos to climax in elision of vowel 


all of every day going about with a tin can of kerosene catching the pests. 
Now it is a joy to go out in the mornings and find my climbing roses covered 
with beautiful perfect blooms instead of being a sodden mass covered with 


insects. Only real flower lovers can appreciate what this means. 


HEN reading L. H. Bailey’s new book, ““The Garden 

of Larkspurs,’’ I noted in the chapter on pests that 
Dr. Blauvelt had recommended the use of powdered heat 
tablets for the control of slugs. This sounds well worth try- 
ing. Up until now I have been using the recommendation of 
the agricultural experiment station, using one pound of mono- 
hydrated copper sulphate and four pounds of lime, dusting 
this lightly on the surface of the soil wherever and whenever 
the slugs were troublesome. In case you cannot buy this mono- 
hydrated form of copper sulphate, you can put ordinary copper 
sulphate in the oven and heat it until you have driven off the 
excess water of crystallization. When it is white, it is ready to 


pulverize and mix with the lime. 


T GIVES me pleasure to reproduce on this page a picture 
of the new rose, Flash, which has been awarded the 
gold medal of the City of Rome as the result of tests at the 
International Rose Contest in the Italian city. The rose chosen 
for this special honor was originated by the Conard-Pyle 


Company at West Grove, Pa., and is 
believed to be the most vivid red rose 
in existence. I understand that Flash 
is not a climbing rose in the sense 
that it will grow over the roof of a 
house like Dr. W. Van Fleet or 
Silver Moon. As a matter of fact, it 
may be described more accurately as 
a pillar rose, its ultimate height being 
about seven feet. I am told that it is 
unusually prolific, the flowers start- 
ing early in June and following one 
another in rapid succession for three 
weeks. 


HAVE received a letter from Mr. 

Henry Sherman Adams of New 
York City, stating that the Empress 
tree, Paulownia tomentosa, is thriv- 
ing in Central Park in that city. 
This is a contradiction of my state- 
ment in the issue of July 1 that 
Philadelphia, Pa., was to be con- 


By squeezing ‘‘a scowl” into rhyme with ‘‘the trowel”’ 
He wrings ear and heart to profound desperation 

So pity I'll take on his hard situation. 

Let him give o’er laments on misplacing small tools 
He can carry them on him like valuable “‘jools’’ 

In a tough apron pocket designed for such things 


And go about gardening as happy as kings. 


HAVE noted many items in different magazines in recent 

months about fastigiate trees. In several instances short 
lists have been presented. In none of these lists, however, has 
the sentinel cedar, Cedrus atlantica fastigiata, appeared. Why 
this tree should be ignored I cannot understand. If one wants 
what is in effect a beanpole clothed with green, he will find it 
in this cedar, which grows about 20 feet high and a foot 
through. I believe that it is hardy along the coast as far north 
as Rhode Island. Another tree which is commonly overlooked 
is the beech known botanically as Fagus sylvatica fastigiata, 


which makes an excellent tree, especially for accent purposes. 


New gold medal rose, Flash. 
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ATE in May, I was talking to a garden club on Cape Cod 
in Massachusetts, when one woman said she wanted to 
know if I could say anything definite about the cultivation of 
the beach plum, Prunus maritima, as an ornamental shrub or 
a source of jelly. I had been talking about the need of broad- 


casting lupine seed all over Cape Cod 
and planting broom in all the hol- 
lows, but she was a better Yankee 
than I and hit nearer home. Here is 
a native ornamental crop that might 
equal or even eclipse the cranberry, 
and a May or June blossom that 
riots everywhere, even if the blos- 
soms do not all set and form plums 
to make the most delectable jelly ever 
discovered for beef, lamb or game. 

I knew nothing except what 
Bailey could give me and I found 
out that the Massachusetts State 
College and Cornell University had 
but little to contribute. The Barn- 
stable County agent suggested I call 
on Mrs. Ina Snow of Arrowhead 
Farm, North Truro, who in May, 
1938, had written an article on the 
beach plum for the New England 
Homestead. Mrs. Snow has 50 acres 
of wild plums and a file of clippings 
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about them. She says that the real and best plums are those that 
grow in the hollows of the beaches, especially such as are found 
on Beach Plum Island in Truro. Others are pasture plums and 
grow much taller, even reaching ten feet when you get inland 
as far as Middleboro. Mrs. Snow has two yellow plum sports 
among her pasture plums and says there are many to be found 
among the Island plums. She sprayed her wild bushes last 
year three times and had a fair crop, but does not know 
whether it was due to spraying or weather conditions or soil. 
She says the best flavored jelly is made from the dead ripe 
purple plums with a few purply red ones thrown in for plenty 
of pectin. She says, also, that one can preserve the plums, but 
must parboil them first with soda. 


R. BERNARD TOMLINSON, county agricultural 
agent for Barnstable County, evidently had so many 
inquiries about plum possibilities on the Cape that in Novem- 
ber after the cranberry rush, he got out a special circular on 
the culture of beach plums in Massachusetts, Circular No. 46, 
which probably contains all the practical, although very lim- 
ited, knowledge available to date on beach plum culture. Mr. 
Tomlinson speaks of the demand for beach plum jelly and 
says the price has ranged in the past five years from $2.08 to 
$6,20 a bushel. He counsels deferring field planting on a large 
scale until more selection has been done in locating varieties. 


Edging Plant for Deep Shade 


RECENT article on edging plants in one of the garden 

magazines suggests to me that more stress should be laid 
upon the desirability of ivy for edging in shady places, par- 
ticularly in quite deep shade. It makes an inexpensive and 
attractive border for shady beds if trained over narrow, large- 
mesh chicken wire, bent through the middle into a sharp tri- 
angle and fastened into the ground. The support is soon cov- 
ered sufficiently to be inconspicuous and as the ivy plants can 
be widely spaced the cost is thereby considerably reduced. 

As soon as the plants begin to grow, the trailing shoots 
should be tied to or trained through the wire, and at desired 
intervals should be fastened down to the ground. A large metal 
hairpin makes a good anchor. They will soon root and the 
result will be a succession of small plants which may be sepa- 
rated from each other as soon as they are well established. 

Eventually the edging must be clipped back to keep the 
shoots from wandering at will and to give the trim effect de- 
sirable in an edging. The glossy green of the ivy is very attrac- 
tive, it grows rapidly, it is inexpensive because of the com- 
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paratively small number of plants required and above all it 
flourishes in shade. The Baltic ivy withstands sun better than 
the English ivy, and also lower temperatures, but it has been 
my experience that the English ivy makes a heavier and more 
luxuriant edging. When necessary it can easily be protected 
with evergreen boughs. 


oe —M. G. Lundy. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Double Trilliums in New York State 


IVELY interest has been shown in the articles in Horticul- 
ture about Trillium grandiflorum flora plena commonly 
known as double trillium. The writer sent a letter which was 
recently published, giving a brief account of our own plant, 
which last year bore two flowers, one with 18 and the other 
with 22 petals. Since I wrote that letter, our double trillium 
has bloomed again and there is a new story to tell. 

The bulb was removed last Fall from a rather sunny posi- 
tion to a cool shady spot under an evergreen tree in rich acid 
soil. In early April the plant broke ground and from then on 
grew rapidly until there were two stout stems bearing the un- 
varying trefoil of emerald-green smooth leaves from the center 
of which emerged a thinner stem on the end of which appeared 
a large solid bud. Gradually the buds unfolded until the flow- 
ers reached their effulgence, measuring slightly more than four 
inches across, one with 24 and the other with 28 petals. The 
petals, which are of a most delicate texture are pointed at the 
extreme tip, laying close upon each other and diminishing in 
size from circumference to center. One might say that the 
flower resembles a gardenia or even a camellia but in the final 
analysis, it is unique and different from all others. It has an 
ethereal loveliness which is all its own. In double trillium, 
Nature has achieved a masterpiece. 

For two weeks the plant bloomed in all its majestic splendor 
—a breath-taking spectacle to all who saw it. The accompany- 
ing photograph was taken at the height of its flowering. 

Dr. Burlingham is a collector of rare and unusual plants 
from all parts of the world but in all his experience, he has 
never had so beautiful or perfect a specimen as his single bulb 
of T. grandiflorum flora plena. It is almost ironical that while 
his quest for rare plants extends to the far corners of the earth, 
some of them traveling nearly 6,000 miles to reach his garden, 
the finest one of them all came from but a few miles from 
Syracuse, and figuratively speaking, practically walked into the 
garden. 


Syracuse, N. Y. —AMrs. James P. Burlingham. 





An unusual photo of double trilliums made at Syracuse, N. Y. by Louts A. Waters. 
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Admiration for Buxom Bouquets 


EAR EDITOR—For a long time I have been wondering 

if my taste for large vases of flowers, making rather an 

imposing sight, was a failing of mine showing lack of appre- 

ciation of the so-called ‘‘artistic.’’ Still, when one thinks of it, 

why cannot a flower arrangement be artistic and still be a 
buxom bouquet? 

I was delighted with Mr. Richardson Wright’s comment 
and glad to see it followed up by Mr. Paul E. Vernon in your 
issue of June 1. We should have more champions of beautiful 
blooms and plenty of them. Happily, the buxom bouquets of 
exhibition type gladioli do not go unappreciated in competi- 
tion everywhere, as I won best vase in the Marshfield (Mass. ) 
Fair last August with just such a flower arrangement, and I 
am sure no twig or wisp of dried grass could have competed 
with any of the displays of beautiful and bright Summer 
blooms in copper, brass and pottery containers—they would 
have been lost. 

One cannot help but admire greatly the Japanese theme of 
artistic decoration, using few flowers, with twigs, evergreens 
and grasses. However, it is a part of their religious form to 
keep such an arrangement in the house, each arrangement in- 
dicating something different. They keep well, of course, do 
not need frequent renewal and cost little. There are schools 
for such designs conducted by priests. All of this is interesting 
and a good reason for the Japanese usage, but why should we 
not make use of our own gifts of nature, not hesitating to 
feature our gorgeous gladioli and delphiniums in quantity, 
tulips, narcissi, lupines, zinnias, roses and sweet peas. And if 
one wishes something daintier, what is more graceful than 
cosmos? 

—L. G. Bruggemann. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Feeds Sparrows and Likes Them 
EAR EDITOR—I was shocked at a letter in a recent May 


number, in which a savage note was struck when dis- 

cussing the treatment of sparrows. I think I manage the situa- 
tion in a far better way. I feed the sparrows at my back door 
with plenty of chick feed. I like their cozy, companionable 
chatter, which at times is fairly musical. I find them much 
politer and far less greedy than the finches. 

At the front of the house, I place sunflower seed, suet and 
a doughnut. The chickadees take possession and are a constant 
delight. Of course, other birds come, too, and get their share. 
In Spring the catbird was enthusiastic about the doughnut on 
the syringa bush and scolded vigorously as he ate ravenously to 
keep his mate away, until he had finished. There seems to be 
room for all our little feathered friends. 

—F. Josephine Hall. 

Waltham, Mass. 


Oakland's Business Men Gardeners 


EAR EDITOR—We are very happy to note from your 
article ‘Journalistic Ventures of Men’s Garden Clubs’’ 
in the June 15 issue of Horticulture that the movement is 
spreading rapidly. In view of the fact that our club was 
founded in October of 1928, has flourished throughout the 
years with a growing membership which now totals 312, 
holds weekly luncheons on Fridays, has to its credit our mar- 
velous California Spring Garden Show (which you have so 
generously acknowledged) and continually leaves its impress 
on its own community, why shouldn’t we be mentioned? 


In November of 1937, Mr. George Furniss and Mr. Fred 
Barbour became editors of our bulletins, supplying members 
with “Digest of Meetings.’’ They take notes and make a 
permanent synopsis of each talk. 

Sydney B. Mitchell; Prof. E. O. Essig, Carl Salbach, Pro- 
fessor T. Harper Goodspeed, Dr. Charles Vernon Covell, 
Frank A. Leach and others noted for their interest in horticul- 
ture are among our members. 

—Arthur E. Navlet. 
Oakland, Calif. 


July Bloomers Mr. McFarland Likes 
EAR EDITOR—As Horticulture stated in the issue of 


July 1, Bocconia cordata can readily become a pestiferous 
weed. Nevertheless, it is strikingly handsome when it opens its 
rather delicate white terminal panicles at six feet or higher on 
a plant with bold and attractive foliage. I know that when the 
flowers are gone this plume poppy, as it is called, will mature 
seeds that rattle agreeably in the Fall breezes. It ought to end 
its rattle on the burn-pile before hard frost, for the seeds fly far 
and germinate readily, while the plant also spreads rapidly by 
its distinct yellow roots. At ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ it is thoroughly 
tamed by contiguity to several concrete walls it has not yet 
penetrated. But it does make a noble and worthwhile specimen. 

Right near it in the center garden, and in the same garden 
picture, are several fine old plants of Yucca filamentosa, which 
open their tremendous erect panicles at around six feet, and are 
very effective. I have long wondered why this ‘‘Adam’s Thread 
and Needle,’ hardy and easy to have as it is, is left mostly to 
cemeteries. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Poison Ivy Survives the Tidal Wave 


EAR EDITOR—Frequently we have seen recommended, 

as a destroyer of poison ivy, the use of a salt water (or 
sodium chloride) spray. It may be of interest to your readers 
who are sufferers from this pest, that on our ‘‘Point’’ we had 
acres of poison ivy in low places. On September 21, 1938, and 
for at least a week after that, the poison ivy was inundated as 
a result of the tidal wave following the hurricane. Every living 
plant except poison ivy was killed, This Spring we have a 
bigger and better crop of poison ivy than ever—and nothing 


else. 
—Agnes D. Warbasse. 


Woods Hole, Mass. 


300 Golden Climber Blooms in Illinois 


EAR EDITOR—I wish to report on my specimen of the 
rose Golden Climber, which has received much attention 
and some criticism in recent years. My Golden Climber had 
approximately 300 blooms, which were beautiful in shape, 
color, and texture, this year. Last year it bore eight blooms, 
and three the previous year. The original canes leafed out this 
year and then died, the newer wood starting from the top of 
the graft, and being stronger and better. The plant is growing 
over an arbor at the southeast corner of the house, receiving sun 
all day and being protected against the north winds. The mild 
Winter probably had much to do with its vigor this year, 
although none of my friends has had much success with this 
rose. 
—C. H. Puterbaugh. 
Urbana, III. 
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“You can’t get something for nothing,” 
Is a very true saying, I'll grant; 
But there are lots of things in my garden 
That I know I never did plant! 
—Oren Root Brown. 


Running the Gamut of “Greens” 


ET no one be perturbed at the use of the word “‘gamut”’ in 

connection with color, even though it has a musical rela- 

tion. Before using it I consulted the dictionary, where it is 
defined as ‘‘including the whole range of anything.” 

By mid-Summer any garden has settled down to leaf uni- 
formity, so far as color is concerned. This does not mean pre- 
cise uniformity but a quite general rich greenery, exceedingly 
restful to the eye when the sun is shining, but sometimes a bit 
monotonous to one who loves the variation the garden gives. 

The gamut to which I refer relates to the early greenery, 
for it is one of the most delightful experiences in any garden 
to watch the progress of the greens. Some things, like yeung 
rose leaves, are not green at all, but various shades of pink and 
bronze before they turn green. They give richness, variety, 
and, indeed, spice to any well designed garden picture and tend 
to redeem many garden pictures that are not designed at all. 

But now that Summer sobriety has settled down on the 
garden to last at least twelve weeks before the hint of frost 
begins to introduce a change, it seems worth while to propose 
a study of the situation with possibly some thought toward 
greater values. I have no least thought of a prescription, but 
call attention to some delicate and pleasing things that may 
happen if this thought of variation is taken into account. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ pachysandra is an important factor, and 
in the early part of the Summer it has the new growth which 
gives it two very effective green shades. There are here also 
many ferns of many kinds and they provide the variety of 
green tints from the airy lightness of the maidenhair to the 
depth of the brake. Delphiniums and phloxes also suggest 
variations that can be planned for, and abelia, not half so 
much used as it might be if those who admire it would calmly 
accept its need for occasional shearing, gives green varieties 
modified by pinkish tones, and, of course, pleasingly punc- 
tuated by the long season of plants that have not been sheared. 

There are some grays that seem to me worth while. Thus 
a very delightful new viburnum, which is apparently quite as 
good as Viburnum carlest, is of a pleasing gray tone. It is V. 
burkwoodi. 

Most permanent of the deciduous shrubs in this distinct 
relation is Lonicera korolkowi floribunda, sometimes called the 
blue honeysuckle, though it is not blue at all. If any who read 
conclude to use this shrub, certainly one of the most distinctive 
of the newer things, let me warn such users to give it plenty of 
room, for under congenial circumstances it will make a tre- 
mendous shrub with picturesque and somewhat rugged 
branches carrying the blue-gray foliage all season after it has 
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produced its inflorescence, which I have often felt like com- 
paring to a million pink butterflies. Give it room and it does 
things no other shrub can do in garden distinction. 

Another break in the even greenery of early mid-Summer 
is found in the exquisitely lovely seed stems of kolkwitzia. 
Even if that was not particularly beautiful in its pink bloom, 
it could still be grown for the tracery of the seed pods alone, 
and I suggest it to anyone who wishes to obtain distinction. 

To most people evergreens will have occurred as offering a 
break in the green monotony of Summer, and it is a very good 
break. There is much variation, particularly as the new growth 
occurs, and Pfitzer’s juniper has delightful shades that are not 
of the platinum character of the blue spruce, which in too 
many cases infests the landscape where it does not belong. 

It will be observed that I am not in love with variegated 
shrubs but admire those which offer a variety in greenery. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Some Worth While Plants of Chile 


HE jacaranda tree may be seen in bloom in Mexico in 

February and March, although I am not sure that it is the 
same species which you mention in your editorial on South 
American plants sent north (Horticulture, March 15). Last 
year the writer had the good fortune to see this striking tree 
in full bloom in Mexico City and Cuernavaca. It is not a large 
tree but has an open, bold branching, rather like that of a 
sumac, and bears clusters of light blue tubular flowers on the 
bare stems. They are very effective seen against the white or 
buff pink of the plaster walls or against the foliage of other 
plants. The flowers are not a pure blue but have a slightly 
violet cast. This tree belongs to the same family as the trumpet 
creeper and the catalpa. 

It is hardly for the New England climate, but I should 
like to put in a word for a flowering vine from Chile, 
called Chile-bells, Lapageria rosea, which could be used as a 
conservatory and greenhouse subject. Of the smilax family, 
it twines gracefully, with handsome foliage. The flowers are 
lovely rose-colored bells reminding one in color and substance 
of camellias, although much more substantial, and lasting as 
well as cut flowers. There is an enthusiastic article on it in 
Bailey’s ““Cyclopedia’’ which regrets its scarcity in this country. 
This writer has never seen it here nor found it in catalogues 
dealing with tender plants. It was seen several years ago 
flourishing in a greenhouse in northern Germany belonging to 
a lady who was born in Chile. A traveler in Chile has told the 
writer that it is a favorite flower there. In the parts where it 
grows the Indians gather the flowers and bring them to the 
railroad stations for sale. There are white forms as well as the 
rose. 

—Dorothea K. Harrison. 
Boston, Mass. 


Picturesque Names of Florida Plants 


(a minded travelers in the South may be interested 
in the following vernacular names that have been applied 
to some of the plants which grow outdoors in the southern 


states. A few are also known as conservatory plants in the 
North. 


Amazon Lily—Eucharis grandiflora. 

Fire Dragon—Acalypha (the variety that is blotched with green, pink. 
orange and red). 

Shrimp Plant—Beloperone guttata. 

Monkey Puzzle Tree—Araucaria imbricata. 

Tapeworm Plant—Muehlenbeckia platyclada. 

Frankincense Tree, Loblolly Pine—Pinus teda. 

Silk Oak, Australian Silk Oak—Grevillea robusta. 

Wild Jasmine—Ixora. 

Flame of the Woods, Jungle Geranium—J/xora coccinea. 

Haresfoot Fern—Polypodium aureum (Phlebodium aureum). 

Stinking Cedar, Wild Nutmeg, Florida Yew Tree—Torreya taxifolia. 

Naked Ladies—Colchicum autumnale. 

Hunter’s Robe—Pothos aureus. 









Predatory insects of many kinds which 
must be fought with unfailing diligence 


OW that Summer is here again, gardeners are once more 

N on the firing line, trying to keep insects in check. And, 

fortunately, the situation is by no means hopeless, if one 
attends to the matter promptly and consistently. 

One of the most troublesome pests confronting gardeners 
today is the cyclamen mite, a tiny insect which has become 
particularly bothersome on the 
east coast the last few years. These 
mites are practically invisible to 
the naked eye and live over Winter 
in the crowns of the delphinium 
plants which are one of their chief 
hosts. To combat them, spray the 
delphiniums thoroughly each week 
with a rotenone spray and remove 
any leaves which are puckered up 
or twisted and any buds which 
blacken and do not open. All 
severely infested plants must be 
burned. 

Valuable seedlings in pots may 
be immersed, completely, in water 
maintained at 110 degrees Fahr- 
enheit for 15 minutes. Allow 25 
minutes for larger plants. After- 
wards, tilt to let the water drain 
off and shade with newspaper for 
24 to 48 hours. If the leaves on 
the delphiniums have black, tarry 
spots but are not otherwise de- 
formed, they are infected with the 
black spot disease. Pick off all in- 
fected leaves and spray the plants 
and soil two or three times during 
the Summer with bordeaux mix- 
ture. It is sometimes: suggested 
that rotenone should not be 
mixed with bordeaux. However, most of the better brands of 
bordeaux powder are now neutral in reaction and perfectly 
safe to combine with rotenone. 

In some sections the Japanese beetles become particularly 
troublesome during the Summer. It has been found that the 
newer derris-rosin sprays are very satisfactory for controlling 
the adult beetles. However, these sprays must be applied at 
least once a week. Arsenate of lead will remain effective over a 
much longer period but new leaves push out beyond those that 
have been sprayed and unless they, too, are coated they will 
provide many a free meal for the beetles. 

Nor are the evergreens without their pests, for the red 
spiders, tiny creatures that suck the sap from the foliage and 
leave it brownish or cause its premature dropping, are also 
active on evergreens in hot dry weather. Knock them off with 
a powerful stream of cold water from the garden hose—they 
are too small to get back again—or spray with a rotenone 
preparation. 

This year another new weapon, metaldehyde, was given to 
gardeners by an accidental discovery. In France, in some of the 
parks, it was found that the canned heat tablets left by pic- 
nickers attracted and killed slugs. This fact was immediately 
taken up by gardeners, who mixed the tablets with bran, after- 
wards putting little pinches of the mixture here and there in 
the garden. Manufacturers are adopting the idea and already 
there are a few such baits on the market. 

Rhododendrons and laurel, particularly when growing in 





The Garden Pests of Mid-Summer 





Black beetles often do much damage to asters. 


the sun, are often troubled with sucking insects called lace bugs. 
These may be controlled by several sprayings with any good 
contact insecticide, the first application of which should be 
made as soon as the insects appear, usually some time in June. 

The four-lined plant bug is another pest that causes much 
trouble by sucking the juices from the plants. It attacks prac- 
tically any shrub or perennial, leaving a depressed blackish or 
brownish spot, and is best controlled by contact sprays or 
rotenone-sulphur dusts put on in great clouds. 

Squash bugs, also, have been 
serious pests in many gardens for 
very many years. Frequent spray- 
ing with nicotine sulphate during 
mid-Summer has been found to 
prevent much of the damage. The 
basal four feet of the vines, in 
particular, should be given careful 
attention. This will kill most of 
the eggs and newly hatched larve. 

One of the worst pests to ap- 
pear in recent years has been the 
Mexican bean beetle and, of 
course, a virulent poison must not 
be used after the beans start to 
form. Most of the seedstores now 
handle dusting or spraying mate- 
rial definitely prepared for the 
struggle with bean beetles. It is an 
all-season job, for if left undis- 
turbed, the pests will soon destroy 
the plants. 

Melons and similar vines are 
sometimes attacked by lice in great 
numbers. Many growers bury a 
plant as soon as they find lice on 
it. Others spray with a nicotine 
preparation or one of the rotenone 
or pyrethrum products, but care 
must be taken to have the liquid 
reach the under part of the leaves 
and actually hit the pests so as to smother them. 

The one effective remedy for the corn earworm, which causes 
great loss in some sections, is powdered arsenate of lead dusted 
upon the silk, which is where the caterpillar first begins to 
feed. The best way to use this poison in powder form is by 
means of a dusting gun or bellows. 

In recent years the European corn borer has turned to 
dahlias, doing great damage. Therefore, particular attention 
has been given to means of protecting these plants. Nothing 
has been found which will give complete control, but usually 
it is possible to supply sufficient protection to permit the 
normal blooming of the dahlias. A derris or rotenone spray or 
dust is usually recommended. Several companies are putting 
out the sprays with spreaders which help to make them stick. 
The dusts are usually mixed with talc or clay. According to 
the Connecticut Experiment Station, these dusts have been very 
satisfactory on dahlias, but strangely enough have not been 
very effective in controlling the European corn borer in sweet 
corn. The material for the spray or dust should be applied to 
the tips of the growing shoots of both main stems and side 
branches. It may be expected to control plant lice and thrips 
as well as borers. The first application should be made early in 
August in New England and earlier farther south with five-day 
applications until the middle of September. 

Amateur asparagus growers often suffer from the ravages of 
the asparagus beetle. Naturally they are afraid to spray with a 
poison, for the beetle appears during cutting time. A very 
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simple remedy is fresh, air-slacked lime dusted on the plants 
while they are wet with dew. This destroys the grubs. If the 
grubs are brushed from the plants in hot weather they will 
soon die. Of course a poison spray may be used now that cut- 
ting is over for the season. 

White hellebore applied freely is effective in controlling the 
cabbage worm, although large growers usually depend upon 
arsenate of lead when the plants are small. Pyrethrum, tobacco 
dust, or rotenone, sprinkled into the plants, will help drive 
the pests away. The hellebore may be used dry, perhaps mixed 
with a little flour, or at the rate of an ounce to three gallons 
of water. It must be fresh. 

Much damage from the hairy chinch bug continues to be 
reported. This is a lawn pest which is so small that it usually 
escapes observation until considerable damage has been done. 
It works on the grass near the base of the stems, sucking out 
the juices. There are two generations of this pest, the first 
appearing in June and the second in early August. Whenever 
the grass becomes reddish brown in spots and when this trouble 





Red spiders should be suspected whenever evergreens turn brown. 


cannot be ascribed to drought, chinch bugs should be suspected. 
They move from one area to another and can be seen on hot, 
sunny days if the grass is parted with the hands to show the 
surface of the soil. 

The Connecticut Experiment Station has issued a special 
bulletin by J. Peter Johnson dealing with this pest. The bul- 
letin recommends using either tobacco dust (1 per cent nico- 
tine) or cubé dust (1 per cent rotenone) to be used at the 
rate of 25 pounds to 1,000 square feet of turf area. The next 
application should be made the second week of August in New 
England and a week earlier farther south, this being when the 
nymphs are small. A second application may be made ten days 
later. Dust may be applied by a hand duster or a hand fertiliz- 
ing machine. 

The black aster beetle and the other blister beetles are diffi- 
cult to control because they are somewhat resistant to poisons 
and because they are so active that it is hard to hit them with 
a contact spray. Arsenate of lead is fairly effective when used 
at the rate of one ounce (about four level tablespoonfuls) to 
one gallon of water. In order to cover the foliage properly, 
either two teaspoonfuls of casein spreader or one cupful of 
skim milk should be added to the spray mixture. Wherever 
possible, the beetles should be removed by hand and dropped 
into a pail containing a little kerosene. Most other beetles 
except potato beetles can be controlled reasonably well with 
rotenone sprays or dusts from the seed stores. 
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Reporting on Russell Lupines 


VERYONE who has raised a few plants of Russell lupines 

agrees that he has been duly repaid for his losses, time and 

effort. I have seen them in several gardens and in each there has 
been at least one outstanding in beauty. 

Seeds filed and planted in the garden bed germinated better 
than 50 per cent in eleven days. No water was given during the 
drought of May; response to the June rain was faster growth; 
a mulch of peat moss had been sufficient protection. 

The largest year-olds have had from 15 to 17 flower spikes. 
Small plants gave at least one spike. Some have other spikes 
along a heavy main stalk. The named sorts which I have liked 
so much are like “‘poor relations’ to the “‘aristocrats’’ compared 
with the Russells. 

The “‘selfs’” were white, and two gardens, one with but two 
plants, the other 17, each had a gorgeous pure lavender. The 
terminal buds remained white until their turn to open. The 
most striking one gave an effect of orange changing to gera- 
nium, the color being more intense than that in any iris 
in my collection. 

The predominant color ranges are through flesh-pink, 
rose, geranium, coral and vermilion, each tipped either 
white, primrose yellow or a deeper shade as a contrast, 
and about an equal number of purples with an undertone 
of red or blue. 

The pyrethrums called “‘Robinson hybrids” are also 
an excellent addition for those who like the daisy-form 
flowers. Every plant one year old is in bloom. 


Tallmadge, O. ; —Mrs. R. L. Ross. 


Right Way to Trim Pine Trees 


ONTRARY to popular belief, most evergreens can 
be trimmed. Especially is this true with the pines. 
Of course, the necessity of any trimming will depend on 
the variety of pine and its purpose. Here in East Hampton 
we are at the apex of Long Island, that which protrudes 
into the ocean, and we find that Pinus thunbergi (Japa- 
nese black pine) is the hardiest and will tolerate the salt 
sprays and fog. We also find that the Japanese black pine, 
although hardy, is of open growth habit and tends to 
become straggly. This, however, can be overcome with 
timely and correcting trimming and the resulting trees 
can be made compact and shapely, can better do their 
work in protective plantings, and will resist the winds with- 
out loss of their branches. 

All trimming should be done in the latter part of July or in 
August, before the new growth hardens. It is important to 
know that all new buds will appear only from the center of 
the bundles of needles just below where the cut has been made, 
and if no needles are left, no new buds will be forthcoming and 
the branch will die back to the joint below. This applies to 
both terminal and side branches, and although the growth of 
the previous year will sometimes respond to this treatment (if 
the needles are still green and healthy) results will always be 
best when new growth is trimmed. 

Usually the new growth on pines will be terminated with 
three to six buds, but, when this growth is cut back as pre- 
scribed above, it is not uncommon for 10 to 30 new buds to 
make their appearance within four to six weeks from one single 
shoot. These buds will still have time before Fall to develop 
into young branchlets, each in turn producing another three to 
six new Winter buds. 

Often one reads of picking out the terminal shoots to make 
pines more compact. This advice may restrain the size of the 
trees to a certain extent, but it certainly does not increase the 
number of branches and the above method should be preferred 
if maximum results are to be expected. 

—Joseph A. Hren. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 
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REPELS DOGS, 
~_- 


CATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 407 OGEN BLDG, PHILA. PA. 


If it’s an OGEN product 
—it must be good 


THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of ornamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
covering over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 
irises, peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
iums, rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 

Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources of supply. 

An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
DUXBURY MASS. 

















Don's Giant Winter 
Flowering Pansy 
A Wealth of Bloom from December to May 


One of the most important horticultural 
introductions of recent years. Plants grow 
2% to 3% feet high, with 6 to 8 strong up- 
right stems bearing numerous good sized 
blooms on flower stems 10 to 12 in. long. 
Seeds should be sown under glass in July 
or August, and the plants benched in the 
greenhouse about October. Set the plants 
12 inches apart in the bench and support 
in the same manner as carnations. They 
may also be grown in 6” pots sunk in the 
bench if desired. 

PACKET OF 100 SEEDS ......... $2.00 


DON SEED & BULB CORP. 


Quality with Economy 
Hamilton Street Paterson, N. J. 
For over 50 years “DON” has been the BUY- 
word for fine quality. Catalog on request. 


ROSE BUG SPRAY 


“SURE KILL” <— 


AD) 
R 
Use R. B. No. 1 


=a Leaves NO OBVIOUS RESIDUE. 
==> RE No. 1 brings to the Rose Lover the 
first non-poisonous spray to kill this pest in 
pot forms without harm to foliage or rose 
petals. 
=— KILLS ROSE CHAFER, RHODO- 
DENDRON LAOCE FLY, LONG HORN 
Beetle, Ate and others. REPELS JAPA- 
NESE ETLES. Spray NOW UNTIL 
FALL to kill out EGG LARVZE deposits 
hatching for next year’s crop. 
==> Kills Adults, Eggs, Pupa, and Larve 
by Contact and Stomach. Amount to com- 
plete 1 Gallon of Spray $.75; 4 Gallons 
$2.00; 8 Gallons $3.45; 15 Gallons $6.00. 
Prices Postpaid. 

HENRY-GREBENSTEIN 
Box 19-H Stoughton, Mass. 
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About the Honey Locust 


LIST of desirable shade trees now being given wide pub- 
licity mentions the ‘fragrant white flowers’’ of the honey 
locust, Gleditsta triacanthos, thus introducing to print an error 
common in many parts of the country. Actually, the flowers of 
the honey locust are greenish, inconspicuous little affairs, 
borne in short racemes that suggest willow catkins, but less 
showy. The individual flowers lack even the pea-blossom 
form. The fragrance is delightfully spicy, but so far as my 
experience goes, is detectable only when flowers are held to the 
nose. The showy white racemes of large pea-blossom flowers, 
the fragrance which can be detected rods from the tree are those 
of the common locust, Robinia pseudo-acacia, often known as 
black locust or yellow locust. 

To avoid confusion where the honey locust is concerned, it 
would be well to use the tree’s Latin name. It is not an espe- 
cially difficult one. If a common name must be used, the one 
current in this locality has advantages. The tree is here known 
as thorn tree. Although there is a thornless form, the common 
gleditsia is identified Summer and Winter by its huge branch- 
ing compound thorns along trunk and branches. 

The common gleditsia is one of our handsomest native trees, 
suited to growing in both country and city. Under favorable 
conditions it may reach a height of 140 feet and diameter of 
six feet. Its growth is open, and its fern-like foliage makes an 
exceptionally lacy pattern against the sky. Grass and plants 
grow well in its shade. Once established, it is easily kept cut 
back to shrub form and when so grown the young growth has 
a reddish coloring very decorative in the border and of much 
value in flower and foliage arrangements for indoor use. Young 
plants from seed make attractive pot and porch box material. 
Seed must be left out over Winter or soaked in hot water 
before planting for quick germination. 

The flowers are followed by showy large seed pods very 
similar in size and appearance to the St. John’s bread so often 
sold by city druggists. The pulp of these pods is honey sweet 
as the pods ripen. Fallen pods are relished by cattle and an 
effort is under way to have the tree planted as a crop for cattle 
feeding. The pods are filled with hard, shiny brown seeds 
similar in size to the seed of St. John’s bread—the seeds of 
which are supposed to have been the original carat weight used 
by Oriental goldsmiths and jewelers. In this locality flour 
millers still use gleditsia seeds to keep their sieves from clog- 
ging, considering the seed superior to mechanical devices for 
that purpose. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Hedges of Garden Sage 


ARDEN sage, Salvia officinalis, may be used as a very sat- 
isfactory hedge when one two or three feet high is de- 
sired. Its gray leaves are cool:and fresh looking during the hot 
Summer days, while the blue of the blossoms creates an 
interesting contrast. 

It delights to be shorn and grows bushier the more it is cut 
and given away. Walking by a hedge of sage and brushing 
against its aromatic leaves is one of the delights of the early 
morning gardener. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 

















BIRDS FOR LANDSCAPING BEAUTY 


Consultations with architects for a new phase of landscaping design with 
ornamental birds—pheasants, cranes and waterfowl—as a medium. 


Consult with 


MRS. A. R. MOFFIT — ROWCLIFFE 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORE 
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FOR 


SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that 
can be moved safely now 


BEARBERRY 


(Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
The ironclad groundcover for 
all locations. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants 
3-6in. $3 per 10 $25 per 100 


6-9in. $4.50 per 10 
$37.50 per 100 


Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY - HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 











Water Wisely With 














. rrigate without fear of breaking 
\ og » down tender plants or washing 
the *\\ away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
nects directly to your garden hose 
—scientifically designed discharge 
head releases water in a steady, 
mtle flow at the base of plants. 
Cons handle enables you to water 
back of large flower bed without 
stepping into wet soil or trampling 
on ie plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
» around roots. 
Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
ba sive. Every home gardener 
, needs a Waterwand—if 
Price \. your dealer can’t supply 
$225 syou write 





Write* for free 
illustrated folder 


Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 36 B Palo Alto, Calif. 


NOT A SPRAY 


a flexible, not visible Wire Guard for your 
Shrubs is formed by the single units of the 
Plant Protector 


PRESTO -v:. PERMANENTLY 


Your Dealer or 1 Dozen (17 feet) for $1.00 
postpaid or C.0.D. 


PRESTO PRODUCTS CoO. 
6 OAKLAND AVE., TAUNTON, MASS. 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY 


A WINDOW “FLOWERPLACE” with CAPE COD SHELVES 
3 full length crystal plate 
window shelves with $4.00 

Ww wrought iron hangers ~" 
Send window measurement 
when ordering. 
Garden City Flora Products 
12 Madison Ave. 
Newtonville Mass 
Newton North 8563 
“PLORA-VITA” doubles the 
life of your favorite blooms. 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 


Plan on visiting one of New England's most 
popular gladiolus fields from July 20 to 
September 15, located on Route 1, seven 
miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 551 
Dunbar, W. Va. 








Delphinium Mites Eradicated,—Positively 
the most heavily infested plants can again 
be grown to perfection by simple soil 
treatments and sprays with Delbetar. 
Used for all kinds of plants infested by in- 
sects. Why not give your whole garden 
a spray with 


DELBETAR 


and watch the insects disappear and your 
plants thrive? Grand preventive of dis- 
ease. A most powerful and effective 
rotenone and pyrethrum insecticide. Non- 
poisonous, does not deteriorate in can. 
One pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution. 
Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11, postpaid. 


BECKWITH GARDENS 


Manchester Centre Vermont 


Christabel, Oriana, Capri, 
Coralie, Shah Jehan — $15 
value for $7.50. Ask for iris, 
daylily and peony catalog. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton Indiana 


&@ CHAS-A-DOG A 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Amount to complete 1 Quart of — $. a 
2 Quarts $.85, 1 Gallon $1.10, 

$3.00. All prices postpaid. = all moan 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 


PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 














A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn from road, 
walk or garden. Write for 
folder. 


THE PORCUPINE CO., Fairfield, Conn. 


IN SHELBURNE FIELDS 


The Poppies Grow 


Nearly 40 kinds are in full bloom now, and 
are described and offered in GARDENSIDE 
GOSSIP, for July. Ask for your copy of this 
unique catalog, and read about them, and 
the other rare and unusual plants we offer. 














GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Sheiburne 


Vermont 


‘Ail AMERICA'S MOST 
® VALUABLE 
/R/S CATALOG 


Photographs, complete informa- 

tion; lovely iris selected from 

world’s finest varieties. FREE 

on request. 

SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA. 

Sv. PAUL MINN. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Decorative Old Rose Campion 


peg year I am impressed anew with the decorative value 
of the old Agrostemma coronaria, or as it is variously 
known, rose campion, joy of love or mullein pink. When 
magenta became anathema in gardens, the rose campion was 
gradually consigned to oblivion; and while one sees it occa- 
sionally in these days, it has never recovered its rightful place 
in the permanent border. It is an easy plant to grow, thriving 
in any good soil; indeed, it does well in somewhat poor soil. 
Its tufts of gray-green woolly leaves and tall branching stems 
topped by the brilliant magenta flowers may be used most 
effectively in the garden color scheme. Moreover, while its 
blooming time is June, it continues on well into July and one 
finds occasional blossoms until the end of Summer. 

Magenta as envisioned by most of us is not an attractive 
color, but the velvety brilliance of the rose campion lifts it 
forever from this old unhappy association. The plant has also 
a white form, lovely, but without the effectiveness of the rose- 
purple variety. It combines delightfully with other flowers, 
too, giving tone to almost any arrangement. Because of this 
toning up value, it is particularly good with pale colors; try 
it with pale blue delphiniums and with the pink astilbe for 
example. It is with blue of almost any shade, however, that it 
is at its best, and exceedingly effective as a table decoration 
with old blue Canton or dark blue Staffordshire china. It 
should be on the list of ‘“‘must haves’’ for the cutting garden 
and should always have a place in the perennial border. 

—M. G. Lundy. 
Williamsport, Pa. ' 


Summer Pruning of Standard Roses 


TANDARD rose trees become untidy and badly shaped if 
pruning is carried out only in Spring. Standards are 
usually pruned hard, the existing shoots being cut right back. 
Although this method gives a good display of bloom, the trees 
can be made more floriferous by Summer pruning when the 
first flowers die. 

Cut back the flowering shoots to within five buds from the 
point from which they originate, if such a cut can be made to 
an outward-pointing bud. If this is not so, an additional 
bud may be included, or the number reduced. It is especially 
important in the case of standard roses to have the new shoots 
pointing away from the middle of the tree, or the centre will 
become choked, resulting in poor flowers. 

When pruning back the strong-flowered shoots, shorten, 
or even remove entirely any weak lateral wood that cannot 
produce flowers. The removal of this useless wood will open 
the “‘head”’ admitting light and air. Its removal may make the 
tree appear rather bare, but the balance will soon be restored 
by the new growths made on the strong, pruned shoots. This 
Summer pruning will ensure a fine display of late Summer 
and Autumn blooms. 


“We pass this way but once. Let us beautify the path 
as we go, so the world may see which way we went.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 
kinds. Write for descriptive list FREE, 
including directions for planting, cul- 
ture and care. Tells how and when to 
plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


DAYLILIES 
Dr. Stout Hybrids Exclusively 


Scientific breeding for more than 25 years, 
and of more than 60,000 seedlings. More 
than a thousand distinct from any Daylily 
in existence. Nineteen of the most superior 
are now available. Write for our catalogue. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Weiser Park, Penna. 











Box 134 





(7 LYCORIS RADIATA \/ 


Bleoms composed of gracefully waved, narrow 
petals of a salmon-rose color with long pro- 
truding stamens giving a spider-like effect. 
Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 
3 for 36c; 12 for $1.25; 25 for $2.00, postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 








290 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Now Is a Splendid Time to || (¥' AP-PAX 


TREES 


for FALL PLANTING 


We will be glad to go over your 
problems with you either at the 
nursery or on your grounds 
Send for catalogue or phone 

Newburyport 1950 due. Keeps Beetles off ined plants and 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES flowers from 7 to 10 days... . Order from 


your dealer or direct from us, ostpaid. 
(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) $1.00 Package Makes 15 Gals. "of Spray 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


JAP-PAX wilil enable you to enjoy 
a beautiful garden in the midst of the Japa- 
nese Beetle scourge. It contains the two in- 
gredients found most effective by Federal 
and State entomologists. 


Harmless to Persons and Birds 


Free from arsenicals; leaves no visible resi- 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
LLEVILLE, N. J. 








Dept. H 











POINSETTIAS 


Ruth Ecke—Red Oak leafed—Red 
Mrs. Paul Ecke—Red Oak leafed—White 
Oak leafed—Pink 
2%” Pots Ready Now 


PIPER‘’S 


LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 


| 4444 RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSEC 
Pricer 

ou tise teem, Oremnende, Gaui, 
Soagnete, Bee at ee 











CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION | \ ...:... 
Bizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





NEW SEED of America’s finest giant 
pansies now ready. Pansies of highest pos- 
sible quality my specialty for 30 years. 
1500 seeds $1; half pkt. 60c. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, soot monte, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N 





DAFFODILS—Newest and best American 
and European varieties; moderate prices. 
Illustrated catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, 
Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES and SUP- 
PORTS protect growing plants from wind 
and rain damage. Send for booklet. W. B. 
Esselen, 80-B1 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING FARM OR ESTATE SUPEER- 
INTENDENT: College trained, American, 
32 years old, single. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence in all phases of estate and farm work. 
References. Box 124, Wellesley, Mass. 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AUGUST 16 and 17 
Annual exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society 


AUGUST 24 and 25 


Exhibition of the Products of 
Children's Gardens 


SEPTEMBER 9 and 10 


Annual exhibition of the Dahlia 
Society of New England 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


———_—_—_—_——_ 


PILGRIMAGE on JULY 18th 


Mrs. George Arents, Jr., Port 
Chester, N. Y., extends to members 
of this Society a cordial invitation to 
visit her estate, 'Hillbrook,"’ on July 
18th from 2 to 5:30 P.M. Tea will be 
served. Printed invitations have been 
sent to members. 


—_—_—a—_— 


LIBRARY 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—__—_—— 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 
Members 


More than 4,000 volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
flora of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound vol- 
umes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


OCTOBER 11-13 


flowers 


will be free 








Exhibition of fruits, vegetables and 


Admission to all these shows 


Members who wish to have library 
books sent to them at their Summer 
homes for two weeks’ duration may 


avail themselves of this privilege by 
sending in post card requests. 








Charges for postage will be made. 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 - September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


———>_.———— 


Saturdays Closed 

















aS EE 
Good-Bye CRAB GRASS! 
“Gone With the Wind” 


is a spray material that entirely elimi- 
nates this July and August pest. Easy to 
apply with pressure sprayer. 

8 oz. can $1.00 


85 State St., Boston 
Laf. 7420 











PM iPr NIALS 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 


EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Newmarket Road 
Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


4 IRIS rwice 4s Year *2.00 


Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 
lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking 
blue-violet -75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue .35 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 
ROBERT WAYMAN. DEPT. B. BAYSIDE. L.!I.. N.Y. 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 


























THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
A New Book About Shrubs 


“The Flowering Shrub Garden,’” by Michael Haworth-Booth. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


This book was written by an English author for conditions 
found in the British Isles. It should not be supposed, however, 
that it lacks suggestions for American garden makers. The 
contrary is true. No one could read this well-written and 
amply illustrated work without learning much about shrubs 
of many kinds, particularly those which are not very well 
known in this country. The book is arranged to consider 
shrubs as they bloom month by month. 




















New Edition of Plant Buyer's Index 


“The Plant Buyer’s Index,’’ by J. Woodward Manning. Published by 
J. W. and E. G. Manning, Duxbury, Mass. Fourth edition, Price $6.00. 


This is a new edition of a book that is indispensable to 
persons needing to know where they can buy plants or nursery 
stock not carried by every local nursery or florist. It lists in 
alphabetical order every species and horticultural variety of 
plant, so far as possible, found in American catalogues and a 
few foreign ones. After each name are key numbers referring 
to dealers carrying that plant, while in the front of the book 
the dealers mentioned are listed both by their numerical order 
and alphabetically. 














WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH YOUR GARDEN RUBBISH ? 


Are you using ADOO to turn it into rich plant food? The new, “super’’ ADOO—-40% 
more efficient, according to English reports—is used in the same way as the old, and 
costs no more. Measured by results, ADCO produces the cheapest as well as the best 
of all fertilizers, every pound making 40 lbs. of rich organic manure. The method is 
simple and easy, no special equipment is required, and Nature does most of the work. 
Drop a card asking us for our new booklet ““The Life of the Soil’’—it’s FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





~ § WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 

TO QUALITY BULBS 

\ © Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 

j Planting Guide will help make your 

{ garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 


full color. Valuable information 


about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


To39 IRIS SPECIAL 


Crystal Beauty, white Lucrezia Bori, yellow 
Eros, coppery pink Red Radiance, red 
Sir Knight, rich blue 


$7.25 Value for $3.50 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
















ZOD TG. TR NE onc ceasccces $3.00 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone. CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. || 









































CBartTLett SERVICE is available from Maine to the Carolinas 
through the 32 conveniently located branch offices listed below. You are 
cordially invited when in the vicinity of Stamford, to visit our Research 
Laboratories and 200-acre Experimental Grounds where nationally- 
known physiologists, pathologists and entomologists are constantly 
working to give the world new and improved methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 


May we send you a fascinating 38-page BOOKLET dedicated to the 


maintenance and improvement of tree health and beauty? 


THE F.A. BARTLET®. TREE EXPERT CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Danbury, New Haven, 
Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Providence, R. 1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. 
Y.; Orange, N. J.; Bala-Cynwyd, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Wilminaton, Del.; Washington, D. C.; 
Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BARTLETT 


TREE BAPERTS 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents may 
arrange for Shade Tree Care ““The Bartlett 
Way.’ Consult your phone book or write our 
Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 

















